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EFFECTIVE 
GROUP PARTICIPATION 


EDITH M. HENRY, 
President 
Western Arts 
Association 


Each of us spends much of his life as a mem- 
ber of one or more groups. Why is the quality 
of human relationships found in some groups 
superior to that in others? What factors seem to 
influence an individual’s success or failure as an 
effective group member? Why do some groups 
accomplish so much more than others? 

Every group has a unique character of its own. 
This develops from the values, beliefs, attitudes, 
and interests of the individuals who belong to 
it. It is not always easy to understand the be- 
havior of others in groups to which we belong. 
We interpret their words and actions from our 
own past experiences, and our interpretations 
are colored by our feelings and personal values. 
To be effective group members, it is important 
that we become sensitive to the likenesses and 
differences to be found among the individual 
members of groups. It is also important that we 
try to understand them. 

As we participate in groups, we are called 
upon to play a variety of roles. These roles are 
determined by the demands and limits set by 
particular situations, the needs and resources of 
the individuals in the group, and by what they 
expect of themselves and each other. These roles 
may vary greatly and change from situation to 
situation. To be effective group members, it is 
important for us to discover what roles are ex- 
pected of us and when to play each role. We 
also need to develop the skills necessary to play 
changing roles with success and feelings of sat- 
isfaction and security. Sometimes difficulties arise 
when we are separated from other members of 
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the group for long periods of time, when distance 
makes communication difficult, when we act up- 
on incorrect or insufficient knowledge, or when 
we interpret our responsibilities differently than 
do others in the group. 

Groups are most effective when there is a 
permissive working atmosphere; when individu- 
als feel free to analyze problems, discover and 
resolve differences, see the situation from one 
another's point of view; when the varied abilities 
of each are recognized and given an opportunity 
to develop; when each member feels he belongs 
and is important to the success of group activities. 
Successful groups foster initiative and creative- 
ness among their members. 

As members of the National Art Education As- 
sociation we have many opportunities to study 
our group relationships and to make them more 
effective. How well do we know and understand 
others with whom we are associated? Are we 
aware of what they expect of us? How effective 
are we in the various roles required of us? Local 
er national programs in art education do not 
evolve through the efforts of single individuals 
working independently. Decisions related to 
school buildings, equipment, curriculum, teacher 
selection, preparation, and certification are made 
by many groups. It is up to us to assume leader- 
ship in developing better ways of thinking, plan- 
ning, and working co-operatively with all of 
them. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
ART PROGRAM 


In 1947, four countries participated in the In- 
ternational School Art Program, sponsored 
jointly by the National Art Educational Associa- 
tion and the American Jr. Red Cross. In 1954, 
twenty-one countries took part in this exchange! 

“Only an American could paint that,” was the 
observation recently of a noted art critic. An 
Englishman, he was judging a painting of Brook- 
lyn Bridge which the artist had presented in its 
vastness of strength, speed, and immensity. So, 
too, when our art students catch in pictures the 
tempo of our times—expressed through the 
many facets of their varied experiences, interests 
and emotions—the viewer afar learns something 
of the spirit of American and of things American. 


Art teachers should encourage teenagers to 
carry a sketch pad to make thumb nail sketches 
that may later be used as inspirational material 
for a painting. While honesty should be stressed, 
students should be urged to let themselves go in 
depicting celebrations that are full of color, 
crowded streets, and subways that show the con- 
fusion of being pushed about and elbowed in 
the crowd, dramatic scenes, a dignified church 
service, and the like. Pictures of this type receive 
an enthusiastic response. 

Last year the screening committee felt that 
entries entitled, “My Home” were weak and 
stilted. They lacked atmosphere. Windows and 
doors were closed; no pets or people were about; 
and the surroundings did not explain their lo- 
cation. 

The committee cannot emphasize enough the 
importance of depicting the student’s mental or 
emotional reaction to his experiences. Previous 
entries are not to be used for patterns; neither 
are stereotyped settlings. It was strange to see 
so many children submitting the hunter and his 
dog all in the same stance and apparently in 
the same swamp. 

Our purpose is to develop creative personal- 
ities that are individual and independent. Many 
illustrations submitted would give our foreign 
friends a misleading concept. They would think, 
for instance, that much of the teenager’s time is 
spent in the corner drug store or just jitter bug- 
ging. There were times when the pictures called 
for an explanation. Americans are familiar with 
the “Dairy Queen,” but how should our foreign 
friends interpret a picture of a “Dairy Queen” 
building with the name across the front? 

A colorful market on the corner of a long, nar- 
row, winding street with vendors on either side 
adds atmosphere to a painting. Some streets 
do not have vendors, but they all have people. 

Good-looking mounts add greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the entry. 

In summary, an art exhibit of this nature pro- 
vides the opportunity for the artist story-teller 
to use his talent to the fullest in the synthesis of 
basic values with technique. 


GENEVIEVE O. ANDERSON 
Supervisor of Art 
Hartford, Conn. 
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THE FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR EDUCATION 


THROUGH ART 


EDWIN ZIEGFELD 


The International Society for Education 
Through Art, dedicated to the promotion of cre- 
ative art education throughout the world, held 
its first General Assembly in Paris from July 5-10, 
1954. Here, a constitution was adopted, a pro- 
gram of activities was agreed upon, and officers 
were elected. It is thus in a position to take its 
place as a new and powerful force in art edu- 
cation on an international scale. 

The Society, generally referred to as INSEA, 
had its inception at the Seminar on the Teaching 
of the Visual Arts in General Education which 
was organized by UNESCO, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 


tion, and which was held in Bristol, England in 
July of 1951. There, art educators from twenty 
different countries met and discussed problems 
of art teaching. So stimulating and fruitful were 
those meetings that the participants agreed that 
some means must be found, not only of continu- 
ing this exciting interchange, but of making the 
values derived from this interchange available 
to others as well. The Bristol participants, there- 
fore, set up on the spot an interim society and 
designated a commission of four made up of 
A. Barclay Russell (United Kingdom), C. Dudley 
Gaitskell (Canada), Henriette Noyer (France), and 
Edwin Ziegfeld (United States) to lay plans for a 
permanent society. 

A first meeting of this commission was held in 
the summer of 1952 at which time a first draft of 


Officers and Council members of INSEA during a business session of the General Assembly in UNESCO House. Left to right, 
Rikard Sneum (Denmark), Sam Black (United Kingdom), Carlo Leoni (Italy), Henriette Noyer, Secretary-treasurer (France), Edwin 
Ziegfeld, President (U.S.A.), Trevor Thomas, UNESCO. (Mr. Thomas is representing UNESCO at this meeting and is not an officer 
or Council member of INSEA), Amalie Hamaide (Belgium), Arno Stern, Assistant Secretary-treasurer (France), Erich Rhein (Ger- 


many). The interpreters are in the foreground. 
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a constitution and program of activities was pre- 
pared. An appeal for financial assistance in or- 
ganizing the society was made to UNESCO and 
a small subvention was granted. By vote of the 
Bristol participants, Mr. A. Barclay Russell was 
designated as Negotiator of INSEA with UNESCO. 
A second meeting of the commission was held in 
the summer of 1953. In the meantime, Mr. Russell 
had resigned as Negotiator and his place was 
taken by Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld of the United States 
who also acted as chairman of the commission. 
During the prolonged period of planning, con- 
tact was maintained with the participants of the 
Bristol Seminar, and in 1952 the society itself was 
brought into being by the Bristol participants 
who accepted the draft constitution and the pro- 
gram of activities which had been prepared for 
the society. 

From the beginning, however, it was clear that 
as soon as practicable, art educators throughout 
the world who also were interested in creative 
art education should be invited to participate in 
the formation of the society. A first General As- 
sembly, therefore, was scheduled to meet in 
Paris. Through the courtesy of UNESCO, the meet- 
ing was held in UNESCO House. Throughout the 
whole period of formation of INSEA, UNESCO 
has been generous in its interest and support. 
Not only have numerous facilities in its Paris 
headquarters been made available, but UNESCO 
has also undertaken to inform countries through- 
out the world of the development of the society. 
INSEA is, as a matter of fact, only one of a num- 
ber of international groups which have been 
brought into being through the programs de- 
veloped and sponsored by UNESCO. 

The Paris meetings had two major purposes. 
The first and the most important was to ratify 
the constitution and program of activities of the 
Society itself and, by far, the greater portion of 
time of the meetings was devoted to this purpose. 
The second was to provide for an interchange 
of ideas on art education, and a regular pro- 
gram of talks and discussions was, therefore, 
scheduled. The feature speaker of the Assembly 
was Sir Herbert Read, who addressed the open- 
ing session on the topic, “The Future of Art Edu- 
cation.” In his paper, Sir Herbert carefully ana- 
lyzed the objectives of the Society, demonstrated 


its critical educational and cultural significance, 
and pointed out the many problems and diffi- 
culties which lay ahead. On the second day, a 
program was given over to the topic of “Art Edu- 
cation and World Horizons.” The participants in 
this program were drawn from many countries 
and included Mr. Rikard Sneum (Denmark), Mr. 
A. Rodrigues (Brazil), Princess Marsi Paribatra 
(Thailand), Dr. Carlo Leoni (Italy), and Mr. H. 
Yaguchi (Japan). Each of the participants pre- 
sented the problems and procedures of art edu- 
cation as he saw them, and the discussion pro- 
duced exciting areas of both agreement and con- 
troversy. This was followed in the afternoon by 
an open discussion on “Art Education in Prac- 
tice” led by Miss Amelie Hamaide of Belgium. 
On the afternoon of Wednesday, July 7, Dr. W. 
D. Wall, an American psychologist on the 
UNESCO staff, led a stimulating discussion on 
“Art Education and Child Psychology,” and the 
following afternoon in a joint session the topics 
“Art Education and the Crafts” and “Art and the 
Art Museum” were challengingly presented by 
Father Ambrose Watelet of Belgium and Miss 
Hanna T. Rose of the Brooklyn Museum, respec- 
tively. The final address took place on the last 
day when the Assembly met at the International 
Center for the Study of Education at Sevres, just 
outside of Paris. At that session, Mme. Hart- 
inguais, the Director of the Center, addressed the 
group on “The Role of Artistic Activities in Gen- 
eral Education” and she was decisive and force- 
ful in her stipulation that art be considered an in- 
tegral part of general education. It seemed clear 
that the problems which art educators face in 
securing a place for art in general education 
were general rather than local, and it was heart- 
ening to know that there are general educators 
who see clearly and are convinced of our des- 
tined role in the development of young people. 
Aside from these sessions, the remainder of the 
time was given over to the discussion of the con- 
stitution and the program of activities. All aspects 
of the draft constitution was studied closely and 
discussed at length by the attendants. As sug- 
gestions for modification and revision were 
made, these were turned over to a working party 
which made the necessary revisions. The same 
general procedure was followed for the program 
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of activities, and during the closing sessions of 
the conference the constitution and program of 
activities were read to the Constituent Assembly 
and adopted. 

The meetings were conducted in both English 
and French and the translations were consecutive 
rather than simultaneous. Two highly competent 
interpreters were present at all the meetings and, 
because of the arduous and demanding nature 
of their responsibility, alternated in the interpre- 
tations. Everything that was said in the meeting, 
whether a long speech or a brief remark, was 
immediately translated into the other official 
language of the Assembly. Having consecutive 
rather than simultaneous translations meant that 
the pace of the meetings was not rapid but, un- 
fortunately, the facilities for simultaneous trans- 
lation were not available. For those individuals 
for whom neither English nor French was the 
mother tongue, it was necessary that all their 
contributions be made in either of the official 
languages of the society. 


Prior to and concurrent with the General As- 
sembly, meetings of the Provisional Council of 
the Society were held. Eight members of the 
Council were in attendance and there were, na- 
turally, many matters on which decisions had to 
be made. 


The formulation of a constitution for an inter- 
national organization in any field is, of neces- 
sity, a difficult and delicate operation. Although 
art educators throughout the world are united in 
purpose, they find themselves in many different 
kinds of situations and they work under many 
different kinds of conditions. The problem of 
communication is a persistent one, not only be- 
cause of geographic distance, but because of 
difference in language. Even the apparently 
simple matter of paying dues is surrounded by 
impressive obstacles because of currency restric- 
tions. The problems and relationships of dues and 
voting power for individual and group members 
were highly complex and a solution was reached 
only after protracted discussion. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to dwell at considerable length on 
many of these purely administrative and techni- 
cal matters. Even more important, however, were 
the professional decisions which were involved. 
Here, too, the validity and feasibility of many 


proposals and procedures varied with individu- 
als and countries and the common ground in the 
varying conceptions had always to be found and 
defined or arrived at through discussion and 
compromise. However, on one point, there was 
always steadfast agreement, INSEA was an or- 
ganization devoted to forward-looking and pro- 
gressive practices in art education. The members 
made it unalterably clear that they would not 
compromise with academic or reactionary con- 
cepts or procedures in art education as these 
methods were basically opposed to the aims of 
the Society. Art must be established as a highly 
creative force in education and society. 

Following is a brief summary of the major 
features of the constitution which should be of 
general interest to all art educators. The purpose 
of the Society “shall be the encouragement and 
advancement of creative education through art 
and crafts in all countries and the promotion of 
international understanding.” Membership _ is 
composed both of individuals and associations. 
An art educator would join as an active member, 
but educators in other fields and those indi- 
viduals interested in promoting art education can 
join as associate members. Group membership 
is comprised of societies or associations of art 
educators. An individual, therefore, can support 
INSEA both through an active membership and 
through belonging to a national society which 
has membership in INSEA. It is hoped that the 
roster of American members in INSEA will grow 
rapidly and that the members of NAEA will see 
fit to have that association join as an organiza- 
tional member. There are also provisions for 
students and institutions to join as associate 
members. At present, there are over 300 indi- 
vidual active members in INSEA and the national 
societies of New Zealand and Luxembourg have 
joined as group members. All memberships are 
subject to decision by the Council and ratifica- 
tion by the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly of INSEA consists of the 
full active membership of the society. It is re- 
sponsible for determining the main lines of policy 
of the Society and shall meet periodically. How 
often meetings of the General Assembly are held 
and their location are dependent upon many 
factors. It is hoped that meetings will not be less 
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frequent than two years. It is also planned that 
these meetings be held in various parts of the 
world. 


The officers of the Society shall be a president, 
two vice-presidents, an honorary secretary, and 
an honorary treasurer. As soon as is feasible, 
INSEA hopes to have a salaried official to serve 
as a secretary-general to carry on the adminis- 
trative conduct of INSEA. Th affairs of the So- 
ciety between meetings of the General Assembly 
shall be carried on by a Council which is, of 
course, responsible to the General Assembly. It 
consists of the officers, the immediate past-presi- 
dent of the society, and not less than six mem- 
bers-at-large. The size of the Council shall not 
exceed twenty-two members and wide geo- 
graphic distribution of members is, of course, im- 
portant. It is also possible for the Council to co- 
opt up to three additional members as temporary 
advisers and for a period not to exceed three 
years, those individuals who because of special 
responsibilities in the Society, may better con- 
tribute by working closely with the Council. The 
constitution also provides for working with other 
international bodies on matters which will fur- 
ther the cause of art education. The official lan- 
guages of the society are English and French, 
and all meetings and publications shall be in 
both these languages. Where necessary, the af- 
fairs of the society shall be conducted in a third 
language. 

The following program of activities was ac- 
cepted for sponsorship by INSEA. 


1. Assemble and disseminate information con- 
cerning art education activities on a world- 
wide basis. 


2. Publish a periodical journal which would 
include articles, book reviews, notes on 
sources and supplies of materials, notices of 
exhibitions, directory of persons, schools 
and organizations wishing to arrange ex- 
changes of exhibits and materials. 

3. Organize exchanges of materials, exhibi- 
tions, publications, visual aids. 

4. Initiate research on problems peculiar to art 
education in collaboration with any societies 


which might be interested in these prob- 
lems. 


5. Stimulate the formation of societies for edu- 
cation through art in countries where these 
do not exist. 

6. Support measures to improve facilities for 
art education in educational and cultural 
institutions and to improve the training and 
professional status of those responsible for 
art education. 

7. Encourage those cultural institutions whose 
aim is to develop education through art at 
all levels. 

8. Encourage and assist the organization of 
exchange visits and study abroad for art 
teachers. 

9. Organize periodical conferences of mem- 
bers of the Society and co-operate with 
other organizations as necessary in the plan- 
ning and preparation of meetings and man- 
ifestations such as seminars, summer 
schools, conferences and festivals, devoted 
to or related to education through art. 

10. Co-operate with UNESCO in the execution 
of its programme for education through the 
arts, and with such other organizations as 
might engage in activities of a nature akin 
to the aims and purposes of the Society. 

11. Take measures for the ultimate establish- 
ment of an International Institute for Art 
Education. 


This is an extensive and comprehensive pro- 
gram of activities and it will, naturally, be some 
time before all of them can be even started. The 
important thing, however, is that a start has been 
made. The need for the establishment of an in- 
ternational society for art education was clear 
at Bristol, and even more forcefully demonstrated 
in the Paris meetings. If art is to be accepted as 
an essential in education throughout the world, 
it needs strong spokesmen in all countries. In 
addition, art educators everywhere can profit 
from the experience of their co-workers in every 
country so that the mutual aims of support and 
interchange of ideas can parallel one another. 

The meetings in Paris were not large, numeric- 
ally. About one hundred people from over twenty 
different countries were in attendance. The 
United States was well represented and was ex- 
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ART AND 
GENERAL EDUCATION’ 


FRANCIS H. HORN, 
President, Pratt Institute 


| can speak feelingly about the place of art— 
or lack of it—in general education. | am the 
product of a so-called liberal education and have 
had three years of graduate study in English 
literature. Yet in my formal education | have 
never had a course of any kind in art or in 
esthetics. Since | believe a knowledge and ap- 
preciation of art is important in our individual 
and collective lives, | am critical of an educa- 
tional system that allows the student to omit this 
significant aspect of his development. | maintain 
that schools and colleges have a responsibility 
to make art a part of each student's general edu- 
cation. 

But | am troubled about how best to do it. 
In reading proposals of art educators, | have be- 
come puzzled by what is being advocated con- 
cerning the place of art in general education. | 
want, therefore, to question some of the state- 
ments made in this connection. 

As a point of departure, | shall utilize Dr. 
Ernest Ziegfeld’s recent study, Art in the College 
Program of General Education.' This book makes 
a strong plea for art education as a means of 
preserving and strengthening the democratic 
way of life. Dr. Ziegfeld well states that “We 
cannot hope to maintain a democratic way of 
life unless our people have faith in it and are 


*Address delivered at meeting of National Art Education 
Association June 28, 1954. 
*Published by Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953 


able to live it. . . . To kindle such a spirit of free- 
dom and to build the understanding out of 
which it develops is the foremost task of educa- 
tion today”. | agree. But when he concludes that 
esthetic experience is “an indispensable means 
for achieving a democratic way of life,” he is, 
| suggest, making claims which would be hard 
to substantiate. By way of corroboration, he 
quotes from Reason and Emotion, by John Mac- 
Murray, that “The supreme condemnation of a 
civilization is that it is inartistic, that is to say, 
impersonal, inhuman, unreal. The absence of art 
is the absence of spontaneity, of proper hu- 
manity”. | suggest that on the contrary, great 
periods of art have flourished when “man’s in- 
humanity to man” was much in evidence. 


No single period of cultural achievement has 
surpassed that of Greece in the Fourth and Fifth 
Centuries before Christ, yet this achievement was 
built upon a slave state, as was the artistic 
achievement of Rome and that of ancient Egypt. 
The brilliant artistic triumphs of the Middle Ages, 
the cathedrals on the one hand, the illuminated 
manuscripts on the other, and those of the 
Renaissance, especially its painting, can scarcely 
be related to the democratic way of life as we 
know it. Poetry is perhaps the greatest artistic 
glory of the Romantic period, and much of it 
was inspired by a yearning for freedom, but 
even here the evidence will scarcely support a 
direct correlation between “proper humanity”, 
the democratic ideal, and artistic accomplish- 
ment. In the Colonial period in America and 
the early days of the Republic, we brought 
Georgian architecture to great heights of beauty 
and utility, but in general, the development of 
democracy in the United States has not been 
accompanied by a comparable development of 
esthetic achievement. 

Ziegfeld’s assumption that we must justify 
more education in art because art is indispens- 
able “for achieving a democratic way of life” 
is questionable. The threat to our democracy 
today tends to make us relate as many of our 
interests as possible to democracy’s preserva- 
tion, but art has intrinsic value that does not 
require such justification. Art is a good for its 
own sake, although that does not deny that it 
has other values. Its intrinsic value springs from 
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the fact that art is concerned primarily with 
beauty and that it illuminates the problems of 
human existence. No other justification is neces- 
sary for making art part of the education of 
every child or youth. 


The fact that art helps us better to understand 
the problems of existence does not, however, 
mean that it can provide all the answers, as 
spokesmen for art seem to imply. Ziegfeld states 
that “Without the esthetic factor of experience, 
the individual can neither live a full life nor 
can he see his own life in its full relationships 
to the world in which he lives. Experience in the 
arts can give him the insights and understand- 
ings which will enable him to see himself and 
the world in their wholeness and fullness”. Since 
the days of the Greeks this has been an ideal, 
but | submit that we are farther away from 
it today than was Socrates. The expanding 
knowledge which the social and the natural 
scientists have brought about makes it more 
difficult, not less, to understand man and the 
universe in “their wholeness and fullness.” It is 
unwise to suggest that experience in the arts 
will achieve such understanding. The arts are 
important to the individual and to society with- 
out claiming that they can do what several 
thousand years of religion and philosophy have 
been unable to do. 


| have been objecting to justifying a desir- 
able increased emphasis upon art in the school 
and college program on the basis that art edu- 
cation or experience is necessary to the preserva- 
tion of our free society, and that it will provide 
answers to problems which are deeply people 
in these complex times. | want now to ques- 
tion an assumption explicit or expressed in much 
current writing about the importance of art 
education. It has to do with the creative aspect 
of art. | quote again from Ziegfeld: “One of 
the first tasks of education in the arts is to 
awaken in individuals a feeling for the im- 
portance and the necessity of creative action 
as an indispensable element of a full and 
rounded life . . . . all individuals to the extent 
that they have a life of emotion and feeling, 
have both the need and the capacity, to some 
degree, to express this life in artistic form. Fur- 
thermore their development as human person- 


alities cannot be fully realized unless they can 
express this aspect of their lives through the 
experience of creative activity in the arts”. One 
can admit the need for creative activity in life 
and in education without concluding that it 
must be experienced in the field of the arts. | 
suspect that there is little objective evidence to 
support the statement that, at least at the adult 
level, an individual cannot fully realize himself 
without creative activity in the arts. This is not 
to say that such creative activity is not desirable, 
but it is to question the conclusion that art edu- 
cation without accompanying creative activity 
is ineffective. 

There is a disposition to deplore courses in 
art history, or art periods, or great works of 
art, not supplemented by studio work. Artistic 
production, no matter how poor by professional 
standards, is deemed necessary because, as 
Professor Mursell writes, “One learns more about 
pictorial art by painting pictures, even bad ones, 
than by just looking at them. I’m not sure what 
is intended by the phrase “just looking,” but if 
it intended to cover a critical examination of 
a great painting under the guidance of a sensi- 
tive and effective art teacher, | question the 
statement. Undertaking to paint, no matter how 
poor one’s abilities or how reluctant one’s dis- 
position to do so, may indeed broaden one’s 
understanding of the technique of painting, and 
in the problems involved in putting pigment to 
canvas, to plaster, or to paper, but not neces- 
sarily of one’s understandings of the beauty or 
of the problems of human existence. There is 
in this position too much emphasis upon process, 
not enough on the end product. One of the faults 
| find in much of modern painting is the em- 
phasis upon technique, upon special and color 
relationships, which are supposed to communi- 
cate something which may have meaning to 
the artist but scarcely to the viewer, if he is 
honest with himself. Insight into “the problems 
and methods of creative activity” is not the 
major objective of art education, but rather, 
insight into the problems of human destiny, and 
appreciation of beauty in all its manifestations, 
however difficult this may be. And such insight 
and understanding can indeed be achieved 
without benefit of actual artistic production. 
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Ziegfeld acknowledges that “a very rich appre- 
ciation of the arts is possible without any back- 
ground of actual practice; indeed there are many 
cases in which individuals who have had no 
practical experience in the arts are more sensi- 
tive than others who have engaged in creative 
activity.” But he maintains that the practice is 
still preferable. 

| enjoyed literature both as student and 
teacher without benefit of creative activity. In- 
deed, had | been required to produce a sonnet 
or a play, the frustration might well have 
driven me away from a love of literature. | 
doubt if creativity in the fine arts is any more 
necessary for their understanding and appre- 
ciation than it is in literature. 

Let me now turn from this negative approach 
to the subject and be more concrete about the 
problem of art in general education, | want to 
consider art chiefly at the college level, with 
some comment on art education at the secondary 
and elementary school level. 


Art has long been recognized as an essen- 
tial part of the school program in the elementry 
school, although in some quarters even there 
it is still classified as a “fad” or “frill”. It is 
at this level, | believe, at which the greatest 
effort should be made to develop a child’s 
creative abilities in art expression. In the early 
years, the opportunities for meaningful inte- 
grated art experiences are many. The higher 
up the education ladder one goes, the more 
compartmentalized the content of the curriculum 
becomes. If the child in elementary school has 
learned by practice to deal with matters with- 
out such artificial distinctions as he will en- 
counter later, he is more likely to disregard them 
as he meets them in his subsequent schooling. 


Because of the myriad opportunities to em- 
ploy art experiences in the elementary school 
program, it is essential that greater attention be 
paid to the fine arts in the education of elemen- 
tary teachers. This is undoubtedly the most neg- 
lected area of teacher preparation. Several years 
ago, in a “statement to the profession”, the Com- 
mittee on Social Foundations of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education de- 
clared: “In the improvisation of teacher educa- 
tion since 1900, almost no definite provision has 


been made to have prospective teachers (other 
than those registered in fine arts, music, and 
similar ‘arts’ courses) study the creative, expres- 
sive life of our people, or themselves engage in 
creative work.” The correction of this situation 
is something which the National Art Education 
Association might well undertake in cooperation 
with the appropriate other organizations and 
universities that are concerned with the prepara- 
tion of teachers. 


Let me now turn more specifically to general 
education, which is usually thought of in con- 
nection with the high school and college curricu- 
lums. There is ample evidence of a growing 
recognition that instruction in the fine arts should 
be part of each student’s general education. The 
President's Commission on Higher Education, re- 
porting in 1947 pointed out that the failure to 
recognize the fine arts as “authentic statements 
of experience” is a major defect in American 
culture and American education. Perhaps even 
more significant are the specific proposals made 
about two years ago for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of general education for the last two years 
of secondary school and the first two years of 
college. Worked out by a committee from Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton, and Exeter, Andover 
and Lawrenceville preparatory schools, the re- 
port, General Education in School and College, 
specifies two courses in either art or music out of 
the fourteen prescribed courses for the four-year 
period. For reasons that were compelling to the 
committee, both courses are to be taken in one 
field—either art or music. This type of solution 
to increased instruction in the field of the arts in 
the face of a limited place in the curriculum for 
them is fairly common. My own conviction is that 
both art and music should be a part of a stu- 
dent’s general education. 


At this point, perhaps, the term “general edu- 
cation” would be defined. According to the 
President's Commission on Higher Education, 
general education is “those phases of non-spe- 
cialized and non-vocational learning which 
should be the common experience of all edu- 
cated men and women”. It should give to all 
students “the values, attitudes, knowledge, and 
skills that will enable them to live rightly and 


(Please turn to page 18) 
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STUDENTS ART FAIR 
AT “THE WORLD'S 
BUSIEST CORNER" 


FLORENCE E. McNALLY 


Supervisor of Art 

Chicago Public Schools 
Chairman, Carson Pirie Scott 
and Company Exhibit 1954 


The most widely viewed student art exhibit 
in the Country during American Education Week 
1954 was probably that presented by the Chi- 
cago Public Schools in the ten State Street win- 
dows of Carson Pirie Scott and Company. The 
display was centered at the “World’s Busiest 
Corner”, State and Madison Streets, Chicago. It 
consisted of 300 drawings and paintings by pu- 
pils of all grades of the school system—kinder- 
garten through college years. The pictures were 
selected from the regular work of boys and girls 
in art classes of schools from all sections of the 
city. 

Purposes of presenting this exhibit during 
American Education Week included those of (1) 
informing the citizens of Chicago about the art 
program of their schools and (2) of encouraging 
these citizens to become more actively interested 
in the education of youth. An invitation to visit 
local Chicago Public Schools was included in the 
documentation for each window. Also included 
was a sign announcing American Education 
Week and the theme of the week: “Education 
ls Your Responsibility”. 

In carrying out the title of the exhibit, “Stu- 
dents Art Fair”, the pictures were displayed on 
the windows against a background painted to 
simulate street scenes. The work was presented 
in developmental sequence so that viewers 
might observe the characteristics, interests, and 
growth in children’s art expressions at the dif- 
ferent grade levels. The first two windows were 
devoted to the work of pupils in kindergarten, 
grades one and two; the next two windows, to 
the work of the third, fourth, and fifth grades; 
and the next two, to that of the sixth, seventh, 


and eighth grades. Two windows were given 
over to the work of the regular high school art 
classes; and, finally, the tenth window showed 
the work of the vocational high schools, junior 
colleges, and the Chicago Teachers College. 

Subjects of the pictures revealed the wide 
range of children’s interests. Community street 
scenes, portraits, play and recreational activities 
were portrayed frequently. Imaginative and ab- 
stract themes were also popular. Religious, holi- 
day, and home topics seen reflected the cus- 
toms and experiences of the many races, creeds, 
and nationalities of which Chicago is comprised. 
Modes of expression likewise revealed the great 
versatility and individuality with which the 
young artists use paint and other color media 
and with which they secure effective design 
quality. 

As a gesture of a great organization’s recog- 
nition that good schools are its responsibility too, 
Carson Pirie Scott and Company not only re- 
leased advertising space for the exhibit, took 
care of the physical aspects involved in prepar- 
ing the display, and aided in publicizing the 
event, but it also contributed 40 art awards to 
the participants. These awards consisted of 18 
scholarships to the Junior School of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago to elementary school pupils, 
12 gift certificates to high school and college 
students, and 10 additional gift certificates to 
winners in a “children’s choice” ballot. The award 
winners were chosen by a specially qualified 
art jury. Awards were presented at a tea given 
by Carson’s to which the honored students, their 
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parents and teachers, and school administrators 
were invited. 

A number of community enterprises cooperat- 
ed with the Chicago Public Schools and Carson 
Pirie Scott and Company in acquainting the 
people of the city with information about the 
Students Art Fair. Two television programs, 
“Women and the World” on WBKB and “Shop- 
ping With Miss Lee” on WBBM, featured Dr. Ann 
M. Lally, Director of Art of the Chicago Public 
Schools, as guest speaker during American Edu- 
cation Week. Another television program on 
WGN, “F Bar F Ranch”, featured two students 
who had pictures in the exhibit in a painting 
demonstration. WIND radio station broadcasted 
a program of “Special Events” relating to the 
art fair which had been prepared by the Radio 
Council of the Chicago Public Schools. “Where”, 
a weekly magazine on events in Chicago, print- 
ed an enthusiastic article about the exhibit. City 
newspapers published notices and photographs 
concerning the display and the pupils repre- 
sented. 


The Students Art Fair was viewed with in- 
terest and enthusiasm by innumerable people of 
various ages and occupations as they passed the 
busy corner. From early morning to late at night 
an onlooker could observe groups examining the 
show. Hurried business men, smartly attired 
ladies, mothers with their little tots, tired work- 
ers, and students with their books would pause 
to glance at the pictures, relax, and linger to 
study and enjoy the display. Frequently persons 
would engage in friendly conversation with 
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those near them, commenting on pieces that had 
special appeal to them or voicing their wonder 
at the variety and effectiveness of the children’s 
expressions. 

Reports of educational and store personnel 
concerning public reaction to the exhibit indi- 
cate that the citizens of Chicago are interested 
in their schools and that they appreciated the 
opportunity provided them through the exhibit 
to learn more about the educational program of 
their children. 

An additional benefit derived from the exhibit 
was that to the boys and girls whose work was 
represented. The encouragement and confidence 
these children must have experienced through 
having their pictures chosen should prove a great 
impetus to them to focus their talents toward an 
art career. 


GOOD NEWS 
IN ART EDUCATION— 


we mean the new 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


@ Ideas for use in elementary, junior high and 

senior high schools 

Things to work with, things to do, techniques, 

theory of creative art education 

How to integrate creative art activities with 

social studies, literature and other subjects 

Illustrated reports of classroom experiences you 

can adapt for your students 

® Features for your bulletin board—ART APPRE- 
CIATION SERIES, JUNIOR ART GALLERY, WHAT 
EDUCATORS SAY 


These and many other 
stimulating, helpful 
features appear in 
every issue. 


10 big issues 
per year: $5.00 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
542 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 
AT WORK 


MARIE LARKIN 


Harris Teachers College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


SHIP'S REPRESENTATIVE 


Perhaps the largest single collection of photo- 
graphs of educators is owned by Mr. William 
Milliken, better known as Bill, Ship’s Representa- 
tive for the National Art Education Association, 
and Director of Art Workshops from the Educa- 
tion Department of Binney and Smith. If you have 
ever been startled at the flash of a bulb, and the 
click of a shutter at an art convention, you may 
well be sure that Bill is nearby. He now owns 
16,000 pictures of educators, all taken at conven- 
tions in the last 25 years. 

The Ship, as most NAEA members know, is 
that group of commercial exhibitors interested in 
furthering art education as well as the products 
of their respective companies. A convention with- 
out the carefully planned exhibits would be as 
empty as a convention without the art educators. 

Specifically, the Ship’s Representative is a 
regular council member elected by the Ship to 
coordinate the interests of the commercial people 
with those of the art educators. The duties of 
the Ship’s Representative cover two important 
areas, namely: to act in a liaison capacity be- 
tween the art educators and the persons repre- 
senting the commercial firms or manufacturers, 
and to assist in planning the layout of exhibit 


space before a coming convention. Mr. Milliken 
is well qualified as liaison representative. He 
has been affiliated with Binney and Smith Com- 
pany for thirty-five years and has attended West- 
ern and Eastern Arts since 1921. During this 
period he has made wide acquaintance through- 
out the country, and on the basis of this ac- 
quaintance is able to make suggestions to the 
Council in regard to the many regional prob- 
lems and strengths which affect NAEA. Public 
and Educational relations are also strengthened 
in Canada and the West Indies where Mr. Milli- 
ken travels each year in connection with his regu- 
lar job. Most recently, Mr. Milliken has worked 
with Mr. Derwin Edwards and the Decorators 
who are currently planning the design and space 
arrangement of exhibit space at the coming 
NAEA convention in Cleveland in April. In addi- 
tion to these duties, Mr. Milliken is a member of 
the Professional Relations Committee of NAEA. 
Many of the photographs which he takes at the 
conventions go to art magazines which have a 
national and international circulation. Ambassa- 
dor of Good Will, Planner and Designer, and as 
he is often called, the Unofficial, Official Photog- 
rapher in the interest of Art Education . . . that’s 
Bill. 


WILLIAM MILLIKEN 
Ship’s Representative 


GOLD MEDAL 
Are Triple Tested! 


CRAYOLA® Wax Crayon CLAYOLA® For Modeling 
ARTISTA® Tempera Paint SHAW® Finger-Paint 
ARTISTA® Water Colors GENIE Handipaint® 
ARTISTA® Powder Paint AN-DU-SEPTIC® Chalks 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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BOOK AND 
FILM REVIEWS 


HELEN CABOT MILES 
Art Teacher, High School 


Newton, Mass. 


Mexican Popular Arts... 10 min... . color... 
sound . . . $.$100.00. R.$7.50. Produced by 
United Films Ltd. Directed by Eurico Fulchig- 
noni. Photography by Roger Bellanger. Edited 
by Solange Winter. Original score based on 
native folk themes by Pierre Henry. Distributed 
by Brandon Films, Inc. 200 West 57th St. 
New York 19. 

Colorful indeed is this assortment of genre— 
the minor toys, figurines, masks and such that 
are dear to the hearts of the “common folk” of 
Mexico. The collection shown, photographed at 
a recent exhibition in Paris, is unusual in rela- 
tion to the Mexican art more generally known 
in the United States, and the score, based on 
folk music, is suitable. Both of these films, how- 
ever, seem to belong to the category discussed 
in the November issue. As a matter of fact, the 
Mexican and Pre-Columbian films come from the 
same producer and photographer. We doubt 
that this type of thing can make a truly signifi- 
cant contribution to art education, although a 
creative instructor with both background and 
vision could perhaps inject values that do not 
seem inherent in the films themselves. We should, 
however, be glad to hear from readers who can 
present evidence to the contrary. 
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Mark Tobey: Artist . . . 20 min. color . . . sound 
. . $.$225.00. R.$12.50. Brandon Films. 


Here is a film that is different. Somewhat con- 
fusing at first, and undeniably spotty, it succeeds 
eventually in conveying an idea of true signifi- 
cance by means at once imaginative and sensi- 
tive. This is neither a biographical account of the 
artist nor an examination of his major works; 
rather, a penetration into subjective realms 
where the impact of environment (which we are 
helped to share) upon the artist’s sharpened per- 
ceptions fuses into the substance out of which 
a work of art is made. Music and a poem by 
Mark Tobey add interest, and the photography 
of William Heick contributes in large measure to 
the overall impression. The literal-minded will 
be puzzled, the imaginative interested or de- 
lighted. . . . High school and up—with possibili- 
ties for an intelligent “public”. 


Looking at Sculpture ... 11 min. . 
$.$40.00. R.$2.50. Brandon. 


This film is intended frankly to motivate 
interest in museums. Its subject matter is con- 
fined to three Madonna and Child pieces, from 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in London, and 
there is ample opportunity to study the three in 
whole and in part. The commentary touches 
upon the changed attitudes of the three periods 
represented—English, Romanesque, German 
Gothic, and Italian Renaissance; but for effective 
use (specialized art groups, secondary or higher) 
a great deal of teacher preparation would be 
needed. 


Art in Asia 
by Helen Rubiscow 
$6.00. Philosophic Library Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 1954 


Content: 

Such a survey of Art is most stimulating to 
the imagination. With a panorama of thousands 
of years into the past to be related to the many 
old cultures, archaeological findings of recent 
years and available historic data, the author has 
created a nucleus of facts and statistics. Her chap- 
ters deal with India, Indonesia, Indo-China, 
China, Korea, Japan, Central Asia, Ancient Cul- 
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tures of Mesopotania, (Sumer, Akkad and As- 
sur), the Hittites, the Aegeans, Hebrew Art of 
Palestine and Israel, Persia, Arabia, Turkey (and 
Islam), Armenia and Byzantium. Careful notes 
reference the material for each chapter. 

It is a vast field to cover in 232 pages assigned 
to the Author. Such cinemascopic vistas must be 
telescoped expertly into such small space, leav- 
ing little room for her personal enthusiasm to 
shine through, or real conclusions and compara- 
tive analysis adequately developed within each 
culture. The slender thread of facts-in-rapid-suc- 
cession replace thrilling and fluid prose writing, 
as a vivid tapestry of the pageant of Art in Asia. 

Several fine authorities are quoted; as the 
“Six Conons” by Hsieh-Ho, the important ideas 
on oriental and western painting by F. B. Hovell, 
with reference to India; as well as Alan Priest's 
observations upon the timeless quality of Chinese 
Painting. These make excellent reading for art 
education in our own areas. A minor item: in 
the chapter on Chinese Art, painting scrolls both 
vertical and horizontal are referred to as “Kake- 
mono” and “Makemono” when the Chinese 
would use the terms; “Chou” and “Chuan”; such 
details make for lack of confidence all along the 
line. 


Format: 

The type is clear and adequate, the layout 
well planned. The paper stock is high surfaced 
which suits the halftone illustrations, but allows 
streaks of highlights to sharply cut the text areas. 
The size of the page is 5%” by 9” which reduces 
the visual material to a secondary role and all 
detail is lost for any serious study of text-refer- 
ences to technique. With all the illustrations in 
black and white; the real character of the Art 
of Asia, so vital in color, is concealed and lost 
to the reader. It might indeed assist him were 
a color print to be included in this six dollar 
volume, to substantiate the title. 

Any “book” has a lasting quality not to be 
found in the rapid sequence of a visual film, or 
in the message of a television viewing which 
is soon spent. A book comes alive each time 
that it is opened, it is there for all time, and 
should have a superior presentation. More than 
the paper stock, the type or the halftones in 
color, the book of today must be born with the 


breath of life. Both the author and the publisher 

must maintain the excitement of their idea, that 

each page will glow with their combined en- 

thusiasm, that it may reach the reader and touch 

off his participation and enjoyment. Art in Asia 

is, alas, limited to the factual approach. 
HAROLD F. LINDERGREEN 
Reviewer 


‘Art—A Concept of Art Education’ is the first in 
a series of art guides for teachers. Art super- 
visors from the State of California were in 
unanimous agreement as to the need for such 
publications, and are working together as a 
group to this end. This first book was the joint 
project of art supervisors, teachers and gen- 
eral supervisors from the southern section of 
California, who all contributed to the thinking 
as to the actual preparation of the script and 
layout. 

The Bay area has prepared our second book, 
‘ART—A GUIDE TO WORK PLACES’ and it will 
be ready shortly. It has been the thought of 
these committees that the art guides will help 
to orient teachers to the philosophy underlying 
art education throughout the country, and pro- 
vide inspiration as well as information concern- 
ing methods and techniques in working with 
art materials. 

Book | contains statements of philosophy; the 
teacher’s role in presenting art experiences to 
students; a chart of growth and development 
from Kindergarten through the fourteenth grade 
as it pertains to art techniques of motivating, 
evaluating, and preserving; and a bibliography 
including periodicals and print sources as well 
as books. 

Book I! will take up in detail work places and 
arrangement and contribution to functional 
needs of the classroom and many related sub- 
jects. Other books will follow as the committees 
complete their research in the areas of ceramics, 
leather, metal, paperwork drawing, painting, 
and similar topics arising from teachers’ requests 
for help and guidance. 

The books are obtainable from A. C. Vroman, 
Pasadena School Book Depository, 367 S. Pasa- 
dena, Pasadena, California. 

ELIZABETH P. EFFINGER, Chairman, 

State Professional Art Committee, California 
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The Ship Scholarship Award 


It was back in 1951 at the first NAEA Conven- 
tion in New York City that The Ship made its 
first scholarship award. At that time it was some- 
what of an experiment; but today it is synony- 
mous with the activities of The Ship and its par- 
ticipation in the program of NAEA Convention. 

You may be interested in a bit of history sur- 
rounding this award. The idea was conceived by 
a committee of The Ship which had the job of 
organizing the program of Ship activities for 
the first NAEA Convention. Primarily, it was felt 
that at this large convention a substitute for 
separate prizes awarded by commercial concerns 
should be found. There would not be enough 
time in the crowded convention program to 
award two or three prizes from each exhibition; 
so the monetary scholarship awards idea was 
presented to The Ship membership, and enthusi- 
astically accepted by it. All of the money for 
scholarships is raised from exhibitors at the Na- 
tional Convention. 

Here are examples of how The Ship Scholar- 
ship has helped winners: 

The first time it was awarded in 1951 it made 
possible the completion of a course in art edu- 
cation by a woman who otherwise would have 
been obliged to leave college before receiving 
her degree. 

Another art teacher used her scholarship for 
a college course in ceramics. After two years of 
intensive study (evenings and Saturdays) she 
completed the course and, as a result, the school 
board in her town introduced ceramics into the 
public school’s curriculum. 

Still another teacher is using the award to im- 
prove herself by taking summer artcraft courses. 

These are simply examples or case histories 
of how some of The Ship scholarship winners 
have used the award to improve themselves and 
advance art education. 

The terms and conditions of the scholarship 
are few and as broad as possible. 

1. Both Active and Junior members of NAEA 

are eligible. 

2. The total amount to be awarded will be 
determined by The Ship shortly before each 
NAEA Convention. The number of scholar- 
ships will also be announced at that time. 
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3. Ship’s Awards Cards, issued to members 
as they register, must be punched at all 
booths and completely filled in by the 
holder as prerequisites to eligibility for 
scholarship consideration. 


4. Names will be drawn at a time and place, 
during the convention, designated on the 
convention program. 


5. The recipient must register to take a course 
within two years after the award has been 
made. 


6. The scholarship must be used for work in 
arts and crafts. 


7. The scholarship may be used by the re- 
cipient at any school of his choice. 


8. Scholarship money is to be used for tuition 
and supplies. No part may be applied to 
room, board or transportation. 


9. Scholarship money is to be paid by the 
chairman of The Ship Scholarship Commit- 
tee to the institution where the recipient 
is registered and for the account of the 
recipient. 


10. If the Junior winner is unable to use the 
scholarship by reason of a call to military 
service, the amount will be earmarked in 
The Ship’s treasury for the student’s use 
for a period of five years from the date 
it is won. 


11. The winner of the Active award may, at 
his or her option, transfer the scholarship 
to another member—either Active or Jun- 
ior. The Junior member award is not trans- 
ferable. 


SCHOOL ARTS 


a magazine designed for art educators 
to help 


them in 


eative artcraft teaching 


PRINTERS BUILDING e WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LETTER TO THE ASSOCIATION 

(Following are excerpts from a letter written to the NAEA 
by Mr. Malcolm C. Dimmack, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) 

“| am pleased to tell you that | find the Jour- 
nals which you people send of great interest 
to me in my capacity as Lecturer in Art Education 
at the Burwood Teachers’ College, and | fre- 
quently make use of the material in them. | feel 
it is absolutely essential to be informed of cur- 
rent developments and latest thought. 

“You will probably be interested in one or two 
news items concerning Art Education in my 
State of Victoria. 

“Two years ago Art Teachers in this State 


THE “The best film for art instruc- 

tion that has yet come along,” 

TITAN— Virginia Murphy, Director of Art, 
P New York City High Schools. 
CONTEMPORARY 

Michelangelo 
FILMS INC. 

16 mm Sound 13 East 37th Street 


Running time, 67 min. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Ever Offered to 


Users of Drawing ink — 


Our graduates are in demand! Founded 
in 1844, 110th year, America’s oldest 
school of art for women. Four year pro- 


fessional degree and diploma programs. 
Special classes for teachers. Children’s 
Saturday Icasses. Internationally famous 
N T T T artist-instructors. and State approved. 
Low tuiti d d. Scholarships. Mod- 


OF ern dormitories, dining rooms. Physician 
in attend Cc lor and Placement 


services. For free illustrated catalog, write: 


Dr. Harold R. Rice, Dean, 1400 Master St. 
at N. Broad, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


SIXTY CENTS 


The British Magazine with the World-Wide Readership! 
A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE to Any Art School 
Subscription 
$6.00 Per Year The Artist Publishing Company, Ltd. 
2»! Piccadilly, London, W.I., England 


had no corporate association, and consequently, 
no voice. Today we have a flourishing member- 
ship of 300 and a positive programme aimed at 
improving the status of the Art Teacher and Art 
as a subject in schools. It has achieved quite a 
deal in its first year of active operation. 

“In June of this year, | was permitted to at- 
tend an Australian-wide UNESCO seminar on the 
Visual Arts in Education patterned on the famous 
UNESCO seminar held at Bristol, England, and 
proved a stimulating event. The importance ac- 
corded it may be judged from the fact that it 
was attended by the Minister and the Director 
of Education in Victoria, four University Profes- 
sors, three Directors of State National Art Gal- 
leries and representatives of all types of schools 
and from all the Australian States. 


“The revision and reorganization of the Art 
syllabuses for our Technical schools and colleges 
has been completed and | can report that these 
syllabuses are progressive and in line with mod- 
ern developments in Art Education. They are pro- 
ducing splendid results, both in the work per- 
formed and in the students produced. The Art 
syllabus for our Secondary schools is in the 
process of revision, and this also promises to be 
along the desired lines. The present art syllabus 
for the Primary (Elementary) schools is not so 
satisfactory. It is due for revision, but no posi- 
tive step has been taken so far as | know. | 
feel that we at the teachers’ College level should 
take the lead here. 


“In the middle of this month the Burwood 
Teachers’ College will occupy its splendid new 
buildings, comprising administrative block, lec- 
ture block, and student block, which have been 
in course of erection for eighteen months. These 
are set in spacious grounds, with provision for 
lawns, gardens, playing fields, etc. The four 
Art rooms and pottery annexes have been gen- 
erously equipped, although in my opinion all 
the Art rooms could have been much larger. 
This event makes history in Victoria as it is the 
first time we have had buildings designed spe- 
cifically for the purpose of training teachers. We 
now have nine Teachers’ Colleges operating in 
the State; the others are operating in premises 
taken over by the Education Department and con- 
verted for teacher training. 
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“These few items will serve to indicate the 
state of Art education in Victoria. In some direc- 
tions, we have cause for satisfaction; in others, 
there is still much to accomplish. Our problems 
are recognized, and we now have to find ways 
and means of surmounting them. 

“| shall conclude now with best wishes to 
N. A. E. A. in the valuable work it is doing. May 
its success continue. 


Yours fraternally,” 
M. C. Dimmack. (signed) 
Malcolm C. Dimmack 
1 Keiller Street 
Mooravvin, S20 
Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia 


INSIST ON TOP QUALITY 


WATER COLORS, CRAYONEX, 
COLORED CHALK, TEXTILE COLORS, DEK-ALL 


E] THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY,OHIO NEW YORK 


THE FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR EDUCATION THROUGH ART 


(Continued from page 6) 


ceeded only by France in number of participants. 
United States members in attendance included 
Mrs. Jane McAllister Dart, Assistant Professor, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan; Mr. John W. Emerson, Acting Chairman, 
Department of Art, Chicago Teachers College, 
Chicago, Illinois; Miss D. Hayman, Art Teacher, 
Los Angeles, California; Miss Olga M. Martin, Art 
Teacher, Grosse Pointe, Michigan; Dr. George 
McNeil, Director of the Evening Art School, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Margaret C. Peder- 
son, Director of Art Education, Sioux City, lowa; 
Miss Hanna T. Rose, Director of the Educational 
Program, Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Dorothy Robbins, Sculptor, Flushing, N. Y.; 
Professor Irvin Robbins, Queens College, Flush- 
ing, N. Y., and Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, Head, Depart- 
ment of Fine and Industrial Arts, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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At one of the last sessions, officers of the So- 
ciety were elected. The members voted unani- 
mously to elect into officership and Council mem- 
bership those individuals who were serving in a 
provisional capacity. The officers are: President, 
Edwin Ziegfeld (U.S.A.); Vice-President, C. D. 
Gaitskell (Canada); Secretary-treasurer, Henriette 
Noyer (France); and Assistant Secretary-treasur- 
er, Arno Stern (France). The following are mem- 
bers of the Council: Amalie Hamaide (Belgium); 
Erich Rhein (Germany); Carlo Leoni (Italy); Rikard 
Sneum (Denmark); Sam Black (United Kingdom); 
William Barrett (New Zealand); and Osamu Muro 
(Japan). 

Information about the society, copies of the 
constitution and program of activities, and ap- 
plications for membership can be secured by 
writing to the president, Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
27, N. Y. In the near future a small pamphlet 
regarding the society will be available and will 
be distributed. It is hoped that many art edu- 
cators realizing the aims of the society will take 
steps at once to join. Information on the society 
can also be secured directly from the Secretariat 
of INSEA which is, for the present, located in 
UNESCO House, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 16, 
France. Annual dues for active membership to 
the Society are $3.00. 


INSEA is a very young organization which 
faces many difficult and formidable obstacles in 
the time ahead. Yet, it is clear that the mission 
which it has is a crucial one in our time, for the 
humanizing values of the arts must become a 
common factor in education everywhere if we 
are to achieve our goal of world understanding 
— indeed, if we are to survive at all. INSEA needs 
financial support for the problems that face a 
national or regional society are magnified many 
times in an international organization. Members 
and supporters in great numbers are needed who 
have faith in the purposes of INSEA and are will- 
ing to contribute to its furtherance. But more 
important, INSEA needs members of vision, good 
will and energy, who not only will contribute 
to the Society but who, with the qualities that 
have made education the noble profession that 
it is, will work for its great aims and purposes 
and make them realities. 
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B.S. and M.S. 
INSTITUTE Degree COURSES 
in PRODUCT 
DESIGN 
OF DESIGN | vs« 


DESIGN (adv. etc.) 


OF ILLINOIS INSTITUTE PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF TECHNOLOGY ART 
EDUCATION 
(M.S. only) 


Day and Evening Classes begin February 14, 1955. 
Registration: February 7 to 11, 1:00 to 8:00 P.M. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG J 
632 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


ADVENTURES 


in Watercolor Painting 
by PAUL MONTGOMERY 


A watercolor enthusiast discusses 
the techniques and rewards of his 


88 pages $3.50 


Send for McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


* copy” | 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


approval 


ART AND GENERAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 9) 


well in a free society”. In objectives, it differs 
little from those we have traditionally associated 
with liberal education, but general education 
has democratic implications in contrast to the 
aristocratic associations of liberal education. 
General education, moreover, can embrace 
studies which are not ordinarily thought to be 
liberal. 

There is considerable discussion as to just 
where in the educational program general edu- 
cation should come. The proposal just mentioned, 
which places the time of general education in 
the middle four years of school and college, is 
comparable to the program of the College of the 
University of Chicago, which has been in exist- 
ence for many years. There is quite a body of 


opinion that would not restrict the student's gen- 
eral education courses to the first two years of 
college, the more common practice today, but 
would spread the general education courses 
throughout the four years. | think that normally 
such spreading is preferable with the particular 
distribution of courses dependent upon the stu- 
dent's educational objectives and the number 
of years he can expect to give to his formal 
education. Assuming at least the usual four-year 
college program, | maintain that the student's 
general education should include at least one 
course in art, carrying four to six semester hours 
of credit or the equivalent. It should be required 
of all students. | recognize the validity of the 
arguments against required courses, but most of 
the objections to prescription can be overcome 
when the required course, whatever the subject, 
is in the hands of a competent teacher. 

What should be the nature of this required 
course in art? First, it should be apparent from 
what | have already said that it should not re- 
quire artistic production or so-called studio work. 
| have indicated that creative activity is desir- 
able, but not necessarily for all students. Oppor- 
tunities for creative activity should be provided 
through special courses in painting and sculp- 
ture, or in such fields of interest as ceramics, 
weaving, puppetry, etc. | suggest the advisability 
of setting up on an informal, non-credit basis 
voluntary workshops in these art fields, which 
would be in addition to studio courses for credit. 
Such informal courses could enable the student 
who wishes creative experience to have it, with— 
out the complicating factor of meeting certain 
performance standards in order to receive aca- 
demic credit. | would hope that a great many 
students who took the required art course would 
avail themselves of such opportunities for crea- 
tive experience, but | repeat that they should not 
be part of the prescribed general education 
course. 

The second consideration is that the course 
should be one in art and not an “integrated” 
course in the humanities. If one divides the sub- 
ject matter of the college curriculum into the tra- 
ditional areas of the humanities, the social 
studies, and the natural sciences, then the fine 
arts belong with the humanities. The humanities 
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embrace literature, philosophy, and religion, 
and, in my opinion, history as well, although 
this is most often classified with the social 
sciences. Literature should not be included among 
“the arts”, nor should it be presented in some 
omnibus course on the humanities which includes 
art. Art is important enough to justify a course 
of its own. Likewise, music should not be com- 
bined with the art course, but should have its 
own course as part of the general education 
program. 

One comes then to a consideration of what the 
content should be in the general education 
course in art. One is confronted by the same com- 
plex problem faced by curriculum builders in 
the other areas of knowledge—what is one to 
include from the vast amount of material avail- 
able? The art educator here must look over all 
of art and cull out certain areas for study, just 
as the social scientist must consider how much 
if any cultural anthropology he should include 
along with the economics, government, and so- 
ciology in a general education course in social 
science; or similarly, the natural scientist, how 
much, if any, astronomy he should include along 
with the biology, chemistry, geology, and physics 
in a course in natural science. And when he does 
it seems to me, he must exclude from the pro- 
posed course consideration of the drama and 
the dance and confine the content to a study 
dealing primarily with the fields of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture. Some attention might 
well be paid to art allied to painting, such as 
lithography and wood block engraving, but such 
fields as ceramics, textiles, lapidary work, etc. 
should be omitted. 

There is much support, | realize, for the inclu- 
sion in such a course of art as it is related to our 
daily living. Not to include such material is to 
further the illusion that art is something apart 
from life. | suggest, however, that a course built 
around the “art in life” concept, taking its point 
of departure from the interests and experiences 
of the students, would be especially appropriate 
to an art course at the high school level. For the 
college course, however, there is more than 
enough to do in the limited time available to 
provide an understanding and appreciation of 
the traditional art fields. | suggest, incidentally, 
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that architecture receive much more attention 
than it usually does and that if a unifying prin- 
ciple is needed, the course find it in architecture. 
The course should in addition to its study of 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, give some 
consideration to esthetic principles. 

Let me comment briefly on the exclusion of 
the drama, for the theater is close to my heart 
and | hate to omit its consideration, but some- 
thing has to be left out of this course. The drama 
will receive some attention in the literature 
course, and if the literature teacher is the kind he 
should be, plays will be studied as living theater, 
not just as bookish exercises. Because of tele- 
vision, drama has come into most of the homes 
of the country. Some homes where no picture 
hangs or no book is read. This would seem to 
to increase the need for instruction in the drama. 
One should also mention the movies,—with 
twenty million movie-goers weekly, surely there 
is need for the development of some taste and 
discrimination in motion pictures. But here, too, 
it is a question of limited time, and such instruc- 
tion, no matter how useful or desirable, must be 
left to other means. 


How is the proposed course to be organized, 
then? The usual approaches are (1) straight his- 
torical, (2) by cultural epochs, or (3) by study- 
ing selected masterpieces of art. Each approach 
has its advantages, and the preference of the 
individual teacher is an important factor. | am 
inclined to favor the study of art masterpieces, 
with the instructors relating the work studied to 
its appropriate cultural period and to its histori- 
cal placement and significance. | recognize this 
as an intellectual approach to art, but do not 
share the objections to it of some art educators. 
A good teacher can make this approach emo- 
tionally meaningful. 

This brings me to the question of including 
the study of modern art. This issue sharply di- 
vides art educators. My experience is that the 
modernists are the more dedicated to their point 
of view than the traditionalists, and hence more 
determined that it should receive preferential 
treatment in the study of art. On the other hand, 
Ziegfeld states that all too often the “schools 
have rejected the contemporary arts almost as 
completely as the laymen, and thus, instead of 
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helping him to a fuller understanding and ap- 
preciation, have strengthened his prejudices and 
made him more resistant.” His is a strong plea 
not only the inclusion of the contemporary art, 
which is reasonable, but also for making such 
study the heart of general education in art. At- 
tributing the resistance to contemporary art to 
“The general esthetic illiterarcy of the culture at 
large”, a statement which surprises me in view 
of what seems to be a wide acceptance of con- 
temporary art. Ziegfeld suggests that if the stu- 
dent's initial prejudices can be overcome, “the 
art of his own time can be the richest source 
for re-experiencing his own world, for it deals, 
albeit in often unfamiliar terms, with the things 
which are happening today and is motivated by 
experiences which are surely closer to his own 
life than were the experiences of a Greek sculp- 
tor or a Medieval craftsman”. | wonder if this 
is so. What distinguishes great and lasting art, 
it seems to me, is its presentation of universal 
values. Man’s responses to some of his problems 
—to those of sorrow and death, for example, or 
of freedom and tyranny—have changed little. 
Otherwise, except for antiquarians, we would 
long ago have ceased to read and ponder Ham- 
let or Antigone. | would suggest that the aver- 
age American student finds twentieth century 
church Gothic more nearly a part of him and his 
experience than the fantastic edifice Frank Lloyd 
Wright has just designed for a synagogue in 
New Jersey; a Rembrandt more akin to his daily 
round of activities than a Mondrian. 


| would question, too, that “the best route to 
the true spirit of reverence for the past is to 
accumulate appreciative power through exercise 
in the more approachable love for the work of 
living artists”, as Hughes Mearnes maintains. 


If | want a student to begin to appreciate liter- 
ature, I’d scarcely start him on James Joyce or 
E. E. Cummings, which seem much less approach- 
able than Thackery or Byron. 


All this is not to say our course should neglect 
contemporary art. It should indeed, as Ziegfeld 
contends, at least “foster an attitude of tolerance 
and open-mindedness toward contemporary ex- 
pression in the arts”, but contemporary art should 
receive no more attention than it deserves in art 


history or art masterpieces in terms of those ar- 
tists or works of art that seem assured of places 
in the whole sweep of art. 


It is obvious that a single four to six credit 
course in college in addition to whatever ex- 
periences the student has had in the lower 
schools, is inadequate for a genuine understand- 
ing and appreciation of art and its place in the 
individual’s personal and group life. It becomes 
clear, therefore, that art education must con- 
tinue beyond the college years. Instruction in art 
should become one of the major aspects of ihe 
continuing education of adults. Colleges and mu- 
seums are, of course, already doing much in this 
direction, but they have only begun to touch the 
whole population which stands in need of such 
education. The, possibilities of providing art in- 
struction are enhanced greatly by TV, and, as 
color becomes more common, the effectiveness of 
instruction by TV is greatly improved. The su- 
perior means of reproducing fine copies of great 
art at decreasing costs holds out additional hope 
that art will become more a part of our daily 
living. And as the applied artists—the designers 
and craftsmen who are searching for the unity 
of greater beauty and greater utility in the or- 
dinary objects of life—make their influence in- 
creasingly felt, there is a promise of a richer and 
more satisfying life, infused and surrounded by 
art in its many forms. Art in general education 
has no terminus; art has so much to offer us 
that courses and experiences in school and col- 
lege are only the beginning of an art experience. 
To insure continuing education in art is a goal 
toward which all educators, not only art educa- 
tors, should strive. 


The extent to which learning in the field of art 
goes on throughout an individual's life depends 
primarily upon how meaningful and satisfying 
have been his learning experiences under art 
teachers. This is why the opportunities for teach- 
ers of art in our schools and colleges are so chal- 
lenging. If their teaching of art as part of the 
general education program is truly effective, they 
will open up new horizons for our people that 
will immeasurably enrich and strengthen our in- 
dividual lives as well as our collective lives. 
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A summer study tour for teachers: 


ART 


history and creative workshop, 
July-August, 1955 
seven countries, seven weeks in 


EUROPE 


offered by Tyler School of Fine Arts, of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., with 


6 CREDITS 


under the personal direction of 
MR. ALDEN WICKS, 
painter and art historian. 


$898 


(plus tuition and registration fees $75) including all travel 
NY back to NY, good hotels, fine meals, visits, excursions, 
inars, discussions, all incidental 


PARIS VERSAILLES CHARTRES ARLES 
AVIGNON NIMES CANNES VENCE 
ST. PAUL NICE CAPRI AMALFI PAESTUM 
SORRENTO POMPEJI NAPLES ROME 
ORVIETO ASSISI PERUGIA AREZZO _ PISA 
SIENA FLORENCE RAVENNA ~ FERRARA 
PADUA VENICE VICENZA VERONA MILAN 
SIMPLON PASS RHONE GLACIER LUCERNE 
BASLE COLMAR STRASBOURG HEIDELBERG 
WORMS FRANKFURT BRUSSELS GENT 
BRUGES ANTWERP THE HAGUE HAARLEM 
AMSTERDAM LONDON OXFORD STRATFORD 


Ask your school supply dealer 
for PEMCO ceramic craft materials 


Pottery Arts Division 
PEMCO CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 


For the fourth consective year, Tyler School of Fine Arts of- 
fers this unusual program based on the fundamental experi- 
ence of meeting our artistic heritage in its original setting, 
so as to bring back to life the times and the spirit that created 
the greatest works of art, from early ages to the present. 


A series of basic lectures on shipboard will introduce the pro- 
gram on land, consisting of visits to the fabulous galleries, 
palacés and cathedrals in seven European countries, to work- 
shops of potters, glass-blowers and other craftsmen, to spe- 
cial exhibitions, studios, theatres, operas, and to striking ex- 
amples of modern architecture. Periods of concentrated study 
will alternate with time set aside for sketching in spots of rare 
scenic beauty or rich in invaluable art treasures, and these two 
activities will still leave enough opportunities for relaxation 
in the Alps and on seashores, and for independent explora- 
tions in some of Europe’s most significant intellectual centers. 


For complete particulars and enrollment blanks write 


STUDY ABROAD, INC. 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.—JU 6-3608 


A NEW ART MEDIUM... 


No art curriculum is complete unless it includes the 
newest and most exciting art medium—the Flo-master. 
This “miracle pen with the FELT tip” produces tones 
varying from the lightest tint to the deepest shade— 
and lines from a hair’s breath to a % inch stroke. 


It comes with four sizes of felt tips — easily inter- 
changed. 


Is it any wonder that art teachers in schools through- 
out America are so enthusiastic about this new ver- 
satile art tool which permits an unlimited variation 
in techniques! They have found it ideal for classroom 
and “location” studies. Actually, the Flo-master is 
a whole artist’s kit in one pocket-size unit. 


Use it for sketching, illustrating, designing, letter- 
ing, cartoons, layouts —for preparing flash cards, 

posters, charts, maps. Flo-master 
Inks — instant-drying, waterproof, 
smudge-proof — available in 8 
colors including black. 


FREE! 


FLO-MASTER 
ART BULLETIN 
Write for your 
copy to Cushman 
& Denison Mfg. 
Co., Dept. AE, 


153 West 23rd St. 
NewYork ll, N.Y. 


Flo-master | 


FELT TIP PEN 
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INSTITUTE 


The Art School 


DAY COURSES LEADING TO THE 
FOLLOWING DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Science 
.in Art Teacher Education 


Bachelor of Fine Arts 
in Advertising Design 


‘Th Illustration 
‘ine Design 


Bachelor of Industrial Design 


Master of Science 
in Art Education 


Master of Industrial Design 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, DEAN 


215 Ryerson St. Brooklyn 5, N. Y.- 
MAin 2-2200 


W AID TO TEACHING OIL PAINTING . 
5 SET Of ART OIL COLORS WITH. A 
TRUCTING COLOR MIXING GUIDE 


HOBBY PAINTER’S 
OUTFIT 


> The ideal low-cost outfit to 
get students started with oils. 
A complete outfit containing: 
8 tubes of the most useful 
colors, 2 brushes, linseed oil, 
turpentine, and palette. 


ony $2 commute 
INCLUDING 


COLOR 
MIXING 
GUIDE 


Entirely new in the art training field. Teaches to mix, blend and 

shade with a minimum of personal instruction. Any student can 

learn to match any color he sees. A boon to busy art teachers. 
SCHOOLS MAY PURCHASE COLOR MIXING GUIDES 
SEPARATELY FOR CLASS ROOM USE—Sell for 25c each. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. 
2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


A Century of Service to 
Art Education 


WEBER 


LOOth year 


Fine ISS3ADS3 
Artist 


Quality COLORS 


OIL—WATER—TEMPERA—PASTEL 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


Artist and Drawing Materials 
Catalogue Vol. 700 to Teachers 
and Schools, on request 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


latest teaching projects in... 


CERAMICS 
HANDICRAFTS 
APPLIED ART 
NEW MEDIA 


prepared by America’s top educators... . 


A practical and factual bimonthly for creative 
artists and for professionals who teach. Every 
second NAEA member reads DESIGN . . . do 
you? 


$4.00 per year 


($3.60 to members of NAEA 
when remitted with order) 


DESIGN 337 s. high columbus, ohio 
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